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S THE years roll by, it seems fair to 
say that the work of our society is 
producing tangible results. Those who 
are concerned with affairs of art find 
it difficult to produce graphs or statistics 
to prove any point. In this predicament, 
they share the ups and downs of all hu- 
man endeavor. A further complication 
comes from the habit of assuming that, 


insofar as art is concerned, everybody 


can get in the act! 
The competence of a doctor, of an 
engineer, of a chemist, of an astronomer, 


of a physicist is seldom questioned if 


bolstered by the necessary academic dis- 
tinctions. The artist, however, finds his 
art questioned at every turn and, when 
taste rears its hydra-headed mysteries, 


the problem can become complicated 


indeed. 
In order to steer a course to-day, it is 


wise to avoid those endless controversies 


which serve only to harden the convic- 
tions or prejudices of the contestants to 
such an extent that progress or mutual 
understanding suffer. In this issue we 


Editorial 


have several essays that may help us to 
gain a reasonable attitude in these mat- 
ters. Father Conzales deals with ‘‘Self- 
ishness and Selflessness.”” His reasoned 
analysis should induce the rugged in- 
dividualist to share in that humility and 
love so essential to a work of art. In his 
comments concerning the murals re- 
cently installed in the new Brooks 
Memorial Union at Marquette Uni- 
versity, John Pick emphasizes the im- 
portance of the freedom that can be 
allowed the artist when he and his client 
appreciate and accept the wisdom of a 
certain amount of daring and imagina- 
tion — the daring and imagination which 
later become the guide for more timid 
souls. Theodore Brenson’s exposition, 
‘Abstract Art and Christianity,” may 
be a bitter pill for some to swallow, and 
we urge those who may be tempted to 
dismiss the two pages of ‘‘abstract”’ il- 
lustrations with an impatient shrug to 
read his tempered and balanced expla- 
nation. The consideration of a new idea 
does not necessarily entail the abandon- 


ment of all verities, but it can mean that 
we have not closed our minds and eyes 
to possible fresh interpretations of past 
achievements. Dom Wilfrid Bayne gives 
us other examples in his study of heraldic 
nomenclature. 

In “Gather Them All Together’ is 
offered a possible positive solution to the 
never-ending problem of commercialism 
in religious art. We will also spare our- 
selves that deadening feeling of impo- 
tence and despair if we remember that 
original sin and all its concomitant evils 
require the corrective of continuous en- 
deavor. While we cannot achieve per- 
fection on this earth, we can at least aim 
for a measure of improvement. To the 
continuation of such improvement we 
offer our continuing dedication and 
hopes. 

The correspondence concerning our 
issue on the evolution of religious art 
and architecture in India (November, 
1953) gives welcome proof that the 
influence of our society is spreading in 
an appreciable manner. 


Gather Them All Together 


7 1s nearly fifteen years ago that I 
proposed a tentative solution for 
the ills that beset the purveyors of 
“church goods.” I had had a spirited 
discussion with the members of a large 


MauricE LAVANOUX 


firm in the course of which one of them 
asked that I come up with some concrete 
proposal rather than always criticize 
their products. After all, they said, we 
only sell what the people want. The old 


story. Since the annual convention of 
these church goods people was to be held 
shortly, I suggested that I be invited to 
speak at one of the main meetings or, 
better yet, to be the principal speaker 
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at the dinner which usually closed the 
activities of such conventions. I was 
aware that any proposal of mine which 
would imply the early disappearance of 
many of these firms would hardly solve 
the problem, although, in a way, such a 
radical solution would help. My plan 
was to suggest a fifteen year improve- 
ment programme during which time all 
firms would have a chance to unload 
their shelves and stockrooms of the ma- 
terial of mediocre quality and dubious 
design and, each year, replenish their 
stock from models designed and exe- 
cuted under the direction of individual 
artists. Since reproductions of such stat- 
ues seem to be a necessity, I would fur- 
ther have suggested that such reproduc- 
tions be made on a limited basis — the 
number of copies made to be determined 
by the possible sales price, and this by 
computing the initial fee for the artist, 
the cost of reproduction, storage, han- 
dling, advertising, and a fair profit, and 
whatever incidentals I might have for- 
gotten. It should not be too hard to set- 
tle on the number of reproductions nec- 
essary to cover all these elements of 
production and sale, and once this num- 
ber of reproductions had been made, 
the mould would be destroyed and an- 
other commission given the artist. 
Whether this plan would make it possi- 
ble to sell statues at prices comparable 
to those now prevailing was another 
matter, but I was confident at the time 
—and I am still confident — that an 
increased price would be acceptable to 
the average pastor, provided the prod- 
uct was really worth it and was obvi- 
ously superior to what is now being 
offered throughout this land. Poly- 
chromy could be done by the artist or, 
at least, under his supervision, and cer- 
tainly not by the usual production-line 
methods. This plan, as I conceived it, 
was to operate also for many of the other 
items sold by the church goods people 
and, perhaps, many other items might 
be discarded altogether. It was my hope 
that a fifteen year change-over would 
enable these firms to adjust their meth- 
ods to the new idea and finally lead to a 
more satisfactory state of affairs. And 
the success of the plan was predicated on 
its acceptance by all members of the 
church goods national organization. J 
was not invited to address the convention in 
solemn conclave assembled! 


‘The experience of past years has now 
left me with a wonder that I could ever 
have been so naive as to believe that 
such a proposal would be considered. 


But I have not given up hope, and here 
is another plan — perhaps a more sensi- 
ble one. It has been suggested on various 
occasions, in the magazine and verbally 
at meetings of our society, and concerns 
the possible creation of a new firm which 
would act as a funnel through which 
many individual activities could be im- 
plemented in a practical manner. The 
plan again came to mind when I re- 
cently had the opportunity to lecture in 
Cincinnati at a meeting of the Medi- 
evalists and in Loveland at Grailville 
Community College. 

Here at Loveland, vestments are de- 
signed and executed, banners are being 
made, and other activities in the re- 
ligious arts are carried out that merely 
need the help of some organization to 
emerge from the cocoon stage. The 
chrysalis of such efforts needs a little 
protection for normal growth. 

Grailville is the American training 
centre of the international Grail move- 
ment. I found here young women from 
many parts of the United States and the 
world engaged in serious preparation for 
leadership in the world-wide lay aposto- 
late. In addition to the general pro- 
gramme of prayer, work, and study, 
Grailville offers opportunity for training 
in specialized fields including the visual 
arts, music and drama, writing and 
publishing, lay missiology, family serv- 
ice, agriculture and homesteading. 

The students are shown that there can 
be no spiritual renewal without a cul- 
tural renewal, the creation of an en- 
vironment which fosters and supports 
the life of the spirit. They come to see 
the part which they can play in giving a 
fresh expression to Christian values in 
all spheres: in the familiar objects of 
daily use, as well as in literature, art, 
drama, dance, music. These young 
Catholics are thus given a practical 
opportunity to discover and foster their 
capacities for creative expression in 
centres for the visual arts, for writing, 
for music. Many will use their talents to 
enrich the pattern of life in their own 
families, thus helping to build up a cul- 
ture from its roots. All in all, they will 
be led to make significant contributions 
to the development of an American 
Catholic culture. 

The art department, headed by Miss 
Lydia Mulders and Miss Fern Logan, is 
divided into two centres, one working 
in the field of textiles and clothing and 
the other in the field of ceramics, leather, 
metal, wood carving, painting, and 
calligraphy. The programme is under 
the direction of William Schickel, a 


producing artist in stained glass, sculp- 
ture, and murals. 

The training is based on the premise 
that a vigorous and living art is the 
natural flower of a truly Catholic life. 
For in the true Catholic life work is 
seen, not as drudgery to be avoided as 
much as possible, but as a gift, the voca- 
tion of man to humanize the earth, to 
increase the splendor of creation, to 
complete the handiwork of God. Ac- 
cordingly the so-called “‘fine arts” are 
seen as integrated into the rest of life. 
Through working in a productive shop 
that fulfills real needs, which have spe- 
cific requirements and limitations, the 
students are trained to meet and solve 
concrete problems. Things are not made 
just for practice, but the students partici- 
pating in the art programme begin im- 
mediately to produce, according to their 
ability, things which are to be used for 
definite purposes and to fill real needs. 
Besides individual works there are also 
group projects, which combine the tal- 
ents of all the students and the facilities 
of both centres. Such a work is the de- 
signing and execution of the staging — 
including the sets and over fifty cos- 
tumes — for the Grail’s recent Marian 
year drama. Not only is such a pro- 
gramme the quickest way to teach the 
techniques and nature of an art, but at 
Grailville it is an indispensable part of 
the integration of life and religion. The 
aim of the centre is the training of fully 
Christian young women who are not 
only talented but competent and even 
expert in their own fields and whose 
works will possess quality and beauty 
worthy of the living Catholic spirit which 
they express. Evidence of their success 
lies in the beginnings that have been 
made in vestment design, greeting and 
Christmas cards, wall hangings to ex- 
press the themes of the liturgical seasons 
(ideal for dossals), and baptismal robes. 
The illustrations on pages 82-83 — 
vestments, banners, baptismal robes, 
statuettes — indicate the possibilities in 
the evolution of such work at Grailville. 
And I can say that the chant I heard 
at early Mass could lead the members 
of our society’s male choir — the Quil- 
isma Club — to look to their laurels! 

Fortunately there are many other 
groups in this land doing similar good 
work — the type of work that could 
trickle down into parishes, convents, 
seminaries, homes, for the benefit of all 
concerned. There are likewise artists 
who ask for nothing better than to work 
for the Church, but who find it difficult 
to find the elusive client. And here is 
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the reason for the creation of a new firm; 
to make it possible for all these various 
sources of potential supply of work of 
quality and competence to push out of 
the way at least a fair proportion of the 
type of “item” we see in so many of our 
churches and which we all deplore but 
of which, seemingly, we can do nothing 
to stem the tide. We have so often heard 
the time-worn clichés — we must give 
the people what they want, or, we sell 
the people what they want — that many 
of us have accepted these negative state- 
ments as mirrors of the public mind. But 
is it not often a case of putting the cart 
before the horse? The people buy these 
“items”’ because they often see them in 
stores. I experienced evidence of this 
kind of thinking in Tokyo, several years 
ago. A missionary, knowing my aversion 
for a certain type of holy card, handed 
me a set and remarked: ‘‘What can I 
do; these are the pictures my people 
[Japanese converts] want.” During the 
past weeks I had visited several Japanese 
homes and had marveled at the beauty 
of their interiors, shorn of much of our 
western clutter. I had admired the few 
vases and simple household utensils. 
Now why did these people, whose native 
taste is of such a high order in their own 
national sphere, tolerate these pictures 
of mediocre western origin? Simply be- 
cause, in the enthusiasm of their new- 
found faith, they tend to identify church 
art with the prejudices of their confes- 
sors, and also because of their readiness, 
I fear, to accept and imitate anything 
western. When I asked my missionary 
friend who had first showed these holy 
pictures to the people, he was surprised 
at his own reply, ‘‘Why, I did!” There 
you are. If good pictures had first been 
presented to his people, it is conceivable 
_-that they would have accepted them 
just as readily. 

Sitting in the society’s office, day after 
day, reading letters asking for informa- 
tion — where can I find this or that? 
_-who can do this or that for me? I do 
not want the church goods product, but 
where can I find what I really want? — 
I became more and more convinced of 
the fact that there is a sizable market for 
the kind of work produced by the ladies 
of Grailville, by other groups, and by 
many a lonely and neglected artist. But 
I am not naive enough to assume that a 
certain proportion of the market will not 
still be preémpted by the usual sources of 
supply. My point is that the proportion 
of the bad stuff can be lessened to an 
appreciable degree, and that that is 
all we can expect on this earth. To ex- 


pect perfection or neglect to do anything 
about lessening the gap between the 
potential client who wants good work 
and the artist or craftsman who is ready 
to supply this good work smacks of an- 
gelism, a doctrine of despair. It is rather 
a never-ending fight, with its inevitable 
ups and downs. 


SO. BACK to our new firm. I conceive 
it as an organization with adequate 
financial backing, with a well-remuner- 
ated staff, and headed by a person with 
convictions and ready for a long-term 
operation. It would not be a business 
in the usually accepted sense, but rather 
a powerhouse from which would flow 
the energy to feed and help multiply 
numberless worthwhile efforts. And, 
perhaps paradoxically, its ultimate suc- 
cess would lead to its eventual extinc- 
tion — to the day when all craftsmen 
and artists had found their own level and 
their own clients and when the extraor- 
dinary had again become normal! It 
might well take five years before the 
initial plan showed results. There would 
be a gallery in which work of quality 
could be shown in a continuing turn- 
over; an office where a file of photo- 
graphs of executed work would be avail- 
able for study and discussion by pro- 
spective clients. Then a campaign of 
efficient promotion and publicity work, 
perhaps by means of leaflets illustrating 
the work of individual artists and crafts- 
men. In time exhibitions could be sent 
on the road and—who knows? — 
branches opened in key cities. The firm 
would invest in the production of limited 
editions of statuettes, or larger statues, 
for those parishes where funds seldom 
allow for the purchase of original works 
of art. I have never been able to share 
the opinion of purists who have told 
pastors that they should do without stat- 
ues or stations of the cross unless they 
could purchase single and original pieces. 
That sort of advice merely drives the 
pastors into the arms of the dealers. Nor 
can I see anything wrong with good re- 
productions, provided such reproduc- 
tions are limited to a number whose sale, 
at a reasonable price, would cover the 
initial fee to the artist, the cost of the 
mould and reproduction, storage and 
shipping, advertising and promotion, 
and a small profit — enough to cover 
the general overhead expenses. In other 
words, a ‘‘non-profit” organization. 
The firm would also seek out the art- 
ists and craftsmen whose work, even if 
of a.secular nature at the moment, 
nevertheless indicates possibilities for 


the Church. For example, we see in 
many places nowadays fine pieces of 
ceramics, of woodwork, metalwork, 
textiles, enamels — all done for sale in 
the secular market. It would seem pos- 
sible to find, among these artists and 
craftsmen, an appreciable number who 
would welcome an opportunity to turn 
their talents to the production of all 
kinds of objects needed in our churches; 
for example, holy water stoops of terra- 
cotta or ceramics; tabernacles and 
candlesticks of bronze and enamel; 
sanctuary and vigil lights of glass and 
metal; altar cards, Christmas cards, 
parish booklets. However these artists 
and craftsmen can seldom make things 
and also finance their reproduction, 
promotion, storage, shipping, and final 
sale; all these would initially be assumed 
by the firm. The artist could either be 
given an outright fee, or his returns 
could be based both on a fee and later 
royalties. The final details of such a 
collaborative operation would have to 
be ironed out during the first years, but, 
given the necessary ingredients of en- 
thusiasm and conviction, a firm desire 
for the spread of the type of work which 
we all hope to find in the house of God, 
and a reasonable resistance to the temp- 
tation to compromise in order to meet 
the to-be-expected opposition from 
those who would continue to patronize 
the existing sources of supply anyway, 
success might come surprisingly soon. 
As I see it, the guiding hand of this new 
firm must operate on the assumption 
that the present proportion of good 
versus bad work is now probably ten per- 
cent good and ninety per cent bad (or 
am I being too sanguine!) and that his 
job will be to bring that proportion 
nearer to a fifty-fifty level. 
Is all this a dream? 


The Editor’s 
Diary, 


Which has been a feature 
of many recent issues, 
will be continued in the 
next number of LI- 
TURGICAL ARTS. 
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Abstract Art and Christianity 


HE earliest revelations of God to 

the Hebrews predate the most ac- 
tive developments of the Greek mind by 
more than a thousand years. The He- 
brews had an art conception hostile not 
only to representations of the human 
body, but to representations of external 
visual reality in general: ““Thou shalt not 
make to thyself a graven thing, nor the 
likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, nor of 
those things that are in the waters under 
the earth” (Exodus XX. iv). God is 
never to be represented, not even His 
name to be pronounced. Whoever sees 
Him is to die. The relationship of the 
human individual to God had begun to 
take shape, therefore, long before man 
and nature became the central object of 
Greek art. 

But when the Church eventually 
achieved the social stability to permit 
her to incorporate art into her structures 
on a large scale, she took over her artistic 
concepts from a Graeco-Roman tradi- 
tion. The formal visual art traditions of 
this environment were not in any way 
in line with the Hebrew tradition, from 
which spiritually, however, the Church 
drew her religious heritage. The Graeco- 
Roman art was centered in a rendering 
of the human figure as objectively and 
naturally as the artist was prepared to 
make. 

It was obvious then that a discrepancy 
existed between the spiritual heritage of 
the Hebrews and the anthropocentric 
art tradition of Greece and Rome, both 
of which had been adopted by the 
Christian Church. This was never en- 
tirely resolved except in the gothic 
cathedral which, in formal terms, was 
the complete antithesis of the Latin, 
Mediterranean tradition. But the gothic 
idea of architecture stopped short of the 
Alps. It was rejected by renaissance 
Italy, whose artistic concepts reéchoed 
the ideals of Greece and Rome. This es- 
sentially Graeco-Roman heritage, then, 
has persisted as the dominating influence 
in Christian art theory and practice for 
the past two thousand years. 

Now, however, we are confronted 
with a very different world situation. 


THEODORE BRENSON* 


From an environment which has been 
predominantly Latin, Mediterranean, 
and European, the Church has become 
a force active throughout the world. 
During the last few hundred years 
Christianity has become one of the ma- 
jor world religions. It has moved into 
the Americas, penetrated into Asia and 
is, in fact, active in all five continents of 
this globe. Wherever it went it brought 
with it the European iconographic tra- 
ditions. 

Meanwhile, in the realm of secular 
art, profound changes had occurred in 
the five centuries since the renaissance. 
Now, at the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we have become increasingly 
aware, both in this country as well as in 
Europe, that a new formal conception 
in the field of the visual arts had come 
into being. This new art has broken 
with the Graeco-Roman tradition, and 
is actively engaged in creating works of 
formal conception that are adequate to 
a new and changing world. 

A statement as to the nature of this 
new formal language can be found even 
among the Greeks, whose art was the 
very antithesis of the modern forms. 
Long before Christ came into this world, 
Plato and Socrates speaking the follow- 
ing words in the Philebus, his last writing, 
when he had abandoned the mimetic 
approach for the creative and abstract 
one: “I mean straight lines and curves 
and the surfaces of solid forms — For I 
mean that these things are not beautiful 
relatively, like other things, but always 
and naturally and absolutely; and they 
have their own pleasures, in no way de- 
pending upon the itch of desire. And I 
mean colors of the same kind of beauty 
and pleasure. . . . I mean that these 
are not beautiful relatively to anything 
else but in their own proper nature, and 
that they produce their own proper 
pleasures.” But none of the artists of his 
time, so far as we know, knew or could 
possibly have understood what Plato 
had to say about the life of forms.? For 
Greek art at that time had begun to 
move more and more into its Hellenistic 
phase during which dependence upon 
naturalistic interpretations of reality 


completely blurred the magnificent hold 
over form which it had during its ealier 
stages. 

It is not only because Christianity has 
expanded to other cultures and because 
a new art form has come into being 
that the Church ought to adopt a new 
formal language. In this complex world 
of to-day the relationship between the 
human individual and his credo is a 
different one from that of the preceding 
centuries. The human individual has be- 
come increasingly aware of a new civili- 
zation in the making, in the midst of 
which, whether to his liking or not, 
destiny has placed him. If the Christian 
world is what it actually should be — 
one of the most powerful underlying 


* Theodore Brenson, internationally known 
painter and print maker, has had the distinc- 
tion of having three leading American muse- 
ums exhibit in recent years important groups 
of his work: the Fogg Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the San Francisco Museum of Art, and 
the City Art Museum of Saint Louis. The great 
French art historian Henri Focillon wrote 
three significant articles about his work, as has 
the renowned poet and art critic, Jacques de 
Laprade, now curator of the Pau Museum, 
France. Mr Brenson’s work is also mentioned 
by Jacques Maritain in his recently published 
Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. His work is 
widely known both in the United States and 
Europe; it is to be found in the collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Brooklyn Museum, 
Carnegie Institute, the Library of Congress; 
also in the Musée du Jeu de Paume, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Galleria degli Uffizi, the 
National Museum of Stockholm, and many 
others. He was professor of art at Wooster 
College, chairman of the department of paint- 
ing of the Cunnington School of the Arts, and 
now teaches at Manhattan College, New York 
City. 

1T wrote these notes in 1950; they were not, 
at that time, intended for publication, but were 
rather reflexions that accompanied my own 
creative work. When I reviewed these notes 
before using them for the panel discussion at 
Manhattan College, May 8, 1953, on ‘“The 
Modern Artist and Christianity,” I found that 
the points I then had made retained all their 
original impact. I added only a few passages 
referring to those significant developments 
which had taken place since. 

* Henri Focillon’s book, Life of Forms, first 
published in Paris in 1937, for the first time 
used this term in a contemporary sense. It is 
now widely accepted as required reading in 
many institutions of learning. Yale University 
Press, 1942, and Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 1948. 
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forces in the lives of many millions of 
people, and if it is engaged, committed, 
to bring its truth to the whole of man- 
kind, how can the Christian artist recon- 
cile the following contradictions: 

(1) In all fields of art, the modern 
world, modern life, and modern experi- 
ence have created new forms, and a new 
formal language, and these new forms in 
their own turn have created new experi- 


ences; they have made man more 


fully realize, respond to, understand, and 
experience life. 

(2) The tradition of liturgical art, 
however, continues within a frame of 
reference that is essentially in the renais- 
sance tradition and which has frequently 
lost its hold over the people’s imagina- 
tion and sense of wonder, and does not 
take into account popular need for a 
more adequate and contemporary lan- 


guage. 


WV WITNESS, therefore, adiscre- 
pancy between form and idea. We have 
moved into a world which is modern, 
yet the formal language of religious ex- 
pression has remained essentially tradi- 
tional. Renaissance forms are no longer 
adequate to the artist and no longer 
meaningful to the people. 

It appears then impossible to me that 
it would be wise or feasible to keep a 
new art from the walls of our churches 
for any length of time. Already in France 
attempts have been made, and in many 
instances quite successfully, to employ 
the work of contemporary French ab- 
stract artists in modern church building. 
It is impossible not to pay the highest 
tribute to the inspired and enlightened 
contribution made to the renewal of con- 
temporary liturgical art by Father 
Couturier and Father Régamey in 
France.® 

Not only in the pages of their mag- 
azine, L’Art Sacré, which they jointly 
publish in Paris, and not only through 
lectures did they take a determined and 
positive stand for the use of modern art 
in our new churches, but they were in- 
strumental in transferring a purely theo- 
retical discussion to practical realiza- 
tion. 

They were responsible for associat- 


3R. P. Régamey’s L’Art Sacré au XXiéme 
siecle, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1952, cannot be 
warmly enough recommended to those who are 
concerned with these questions. 

4Maritain uses the expression “‘spiritual 
charges” in Art and Poetry, translated by E. P. 


- Matthews, Philosophical Library, New York, 


1943. Cf. also his Mellon lectures, Creative In- 
tuition in Art and Poetry, recently published by 
the Pantheon Press, Bollingen Foundation. 


ing such artists as Léger, Manessier, 
Bazaine, and others with the decoration 
in contemporary art forms of the newly 
built churches at Assy and Audincourt. 
(See illustrations on pages 84-85.) Thus 
their effort becomes a most significant 
attempt to bridge the chasm between 
the modern artist and the Church. These 
are the works of pioneers and deserve, in 
my opinion, the highest praise. 


INA religion a major aspect of which is 
its universality, it is not possible to de- 
pend iconographically upon one formal 
language alone, great as its traditional 
impact may be, if in the light of our con- 
temporary experience and in view of the 
expanding sphere of its religious realm, 
this language does not correspond ade- 
quately, as it once did, to the needs of 
the individual expressing himself. 

Christianity being vital, and there- 
fore, creative and capable of constant 
renewal from within, Christian art 
could well accept the new formal vocab- 
ulary — a new language which in mod- 
ern and deeply sincere forms can reveal 
to us anew the eternal truth of Christi- 
anity’s ancient revelations. Christianity 
can espouse the new formal language of 
art, particularly some of the pure, emo- 
tional, and, by their very nature, spirit- 
ual quality of non-objective forms. 
Christian art has no reason to limit it- 
self any longer to any one iconography. 
Christianity is by no means bound to 
the Graeco-Roman tradition of repre- 
senting external visual realities. The 
Christian religion is of this time, and yet 
transcends it; it is of this space, and yet 
transcends it; it is universal and cosmic. 
Surely the Church can one day accept 
the new art which has freed itself from 
the imprisonment of past schools of art 
and which tends to give back to the art 
form a purity and simplicity meaningful 
for to-day and for all time. 

While I advocate the use of the new 
formal language for our age, I cannot 
possibly disregard or be insensible to the 
beauty and truth revealed in the paint- 
ings of the great masters of the renais- 
sance. I love and admire the work of 
Giotto, of Uccello, of Piero della Fran- 
cesca, of Duccio. But that is not the point 
at the moment. These great artists lived 
more than five hundred years ago; they 
created out of an environment totally 
different from the one in which we live 
to-day; and they also created for people 
very different from us. As they were able 
to express the ideals of their time and 
yet transcend it because of the greatness 
of the works which they created, so we 


to-day also have to try to understand our 
own time, and its specific message, and 
express it. Nothing is more futile, noth- 
ing more indicative of an inability to 
face the reality of our time than an 
acceptance of nothing but the past, ex- 
cellent as it may be. 

Certain tendencies in modern art are 
essentially born out of the need to free 
itself from dependence on the external 
visual reality. This in no way implies 
that this external reality is being re- 
jected. Rather, it is possible that it is 
being more fully realized. The artist 
seeks to respond to deeper forces which 
live in us individually and collectively. 
He seeks to respond to them, to identify 
them, and finally to re-create them into 
a new visual reality. In this way the im- 
pulses move from within toward external 
formal expression. In this way interior 
charges, or, as Jacques Maritain has 
phrased it, ‘“‘spiritual charges,” assume 
visual reality; and they become the new 
form and the new reality of the picture.‘ 

This’is not a retreat into ivory tower 
isolation or a flight from this world. The 
forces at work in these pictures are 
possibly primary forces, which are being 
transformed into a new order under the 
impact of the process of picture making; 
this parallels the spiritual transformation 
of the experience of the artist. The more 
genuine the experience, the greater the 
talent of the artist, the more striking 
will be the result. 

New times have provided us with new 
attitudes, new times have also created 
new languages and a new vocabulary 
for an adequate expression of what may 
spring from sources basically similar to 
those of previous times. It may be possi- 
ble that by facing this situation we may 
simultaneously approach a solution be- 
tween the conflicting principles men- 
tioned earlier, and a harmony and ade- 
quacy of expression may be obtained 
which has rarely occurred in the past. 

May then all these forces not be any 
longer hostile to each other but flow 
into a large, all embracing stream in 
which disparate elements are bound to- 
gether by the common faith in one eter- 
nal truth, and the devotion to serve it. 


Note on this article by John LaFarge, S.F., 
chaplain of the Liturgical Arts Society. 

Many who might not go the whole 
non-objective way with Mr Brenson in 
his plea for a ‘‘new formal language of 
art” will doubtless welcome his state- 
ment as a counterweight to the vastly 
over-prevalent, pseudo-traditional re- 
ligious art in the other direction. 
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Since, however, Mr Brenson speaks 
explicitly of art “for the walls of 
churches,” which brings it within the 
purview of strictly liturgical art, some 
slight qualifications may be needed if 
it is not to stray beyond the broad di- 
rections suggested recently in this mat- 
ter by the Holy See. Liturgical art, after 
all, is functional, not merely decorative 
or again freely mystical. One of its func- 
tions, as Cardinal Cerejeira of Portugal 
recently pointed out, is to enhance the 
sacral, the reverence-inspiring element 
in the edifice dedicated to the eucharistic 
— sacrifice and sacrament. Yet the sac- 
ral effect is partly the result of popular 
association with certain already known 
forms, some of which are quite inde- 
pendent of any forms that symbolize 
our contemporary world. It is the deli- 
cate task of a new formal language to 
infuse the breath of progress and life 
into liturgical art without thereby im- 


AST January, at Marquette Univer- 
sity in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a 
formal dedication ceremony opened 
to the public a building which may be of 
much greater significance to the rela- 
tionship of art and religion than one 
could guess from the modern fagade. 
The building is the new Brooks Memo- 
rial Union, named after a past president 
of the University, past provincial of the 
Jesuit province of Missouri, and former 
student at Marquette, in which capacity 
he founded the original student union. 
The building is functionally designed. 

It houses a snack-bar in the basement, 
a billard room, a cafeteria, a ball-room, 
a handful of small club rooms and an- 
other of lounges. The décor of the public 
interiors is light and modern, with 
molded plastic shell chairs and body- 
contour sofas, all together a hopeful 
sign that one Catholic university has 
discovered the values of modern — it 
is both better-looking and cheaper than 
pseudo-Gothic, -Elizabethan,-Georgian, 
-Victorian and -Union-League-Club. 
Happy as this sign is, there are yet more 
important ones in the Brooks Union. 
The building contains five full-size mu- 
rals, commissioned of the five leading 


pairing its truly sacral character. More- 
over, the Christian liturgy itself always 
clings to its solidly objective and sacra- 
mental reality, and it is wary of what 
may seem like a completely disembodied 
spirituality. But these are mere provisos; 
and once more we are glad that Mr 
Brenson has laid the question squarely 
on the table. 


POSTSCRIPT. While these lines were 
being written, the news reached us of 
Father Couturier’s death. He knew, 
however, that this article * was forth- 
coming, and, in letters which I received 
from him only a few weeks before his 
death, Father Couturier expressed his 
wholehearted agreement with my posi- 
tion and the points I was making in my 
text. From his sickbed in the Parisian 
hospital where he spent the last nine 
months of his life, he was able to supply 
me with photographs for this article. 


Murals at Marquette 


Joun Pick * 


Wisconsin artists, conceived and exe- 
cuted by the artists completely without 
the “guidance” that has produced so 
much mediocrity in Catholic ecclesi- 
astical and academic art. At Marquette 
the mind which “‘knows nothing about 
art but knows what it likes” had no 
voice. 

The results are handsome enough 
and interesting enough to justify what 
must have struck some members of the 
community as a daring experiment, and 
to cause the administration to feel deep 
gratitude to the man responsible for the 
project, Charles Zadok, of Gimbel 
Brothers, Milwaukee. 

Under Zadok’s direction, Gimbels of 
Milwaukee has long been interested in 
contemporary art in Wisconsin. The 
Zadok personal collection, built up by 
both Mr and Mrs Zadok, is largely 
French and wholly modern, consisting 
of the “Old Masters” of the twentieth 
century, rounded out by any number of 
the younger men, bought with the de- 
liberate intent to try a non-professional 
judgement on work not universally rec- 
ognized. The same enthusiasm for con- 
temporary work and the same alliance 
with the promising but not-yet-arrived 


The homage which it was my privi- 
lege to pay him is also the respect and 
admiration of one artist for another, 
since Father Couturier was not only a 
remarkable Dominican priest but had 
also the make-up of a true artist, com- 
mitted and totally devoted, engaged, 
to what he believed was the best, the 
only course to take. Those who met him 
during the war years which he spent in 
the United States will forever remember 
the ardor of his personality, the uncom- 
promising integrity of his mind, and the 
total dedication to what he believed was 
his call. His death is a great loss to us all. 
May he rest in peace. 

THEODORE BRENSON, 
New York City, February, 1954 


* On various previous occasions, LIruRGICAL 
Arts has referred to his and Father Régamey’s 
contribution to the renewal of religious arts and 
has published illustrations of churches erected 
under their sponsorship. 


painter has marked the Gimbel effort 
in art. 

For the past five years, Gimbels has 
sponsored an annual competition for 
Wisconsin artists, based each year on a 
large theme, loosely interpreted: the 
first, in 1948, celebrated Wisconsin’s 
centennial; others have shown the state 
at work and at play, its artists’ view 
of their times, and, the most flamboyant, 
“Wisconsin Airscapes and Landscapes,” 
which, in 1950, filled the summer skies 
of Wisconsin with Gimbel planes show- 
ing Wisconsin from above to her artists. 
Art juries of national prominence have 
always judged Gimbels competitions, 
and each year’s entries have resulted ina 
touring exhibition, playing to art schools — 
and museums, and to church-basements, 
village libraries, and townhalls through- 
out the state. Struck by the presence 
of the undecorated walls of the Brooks 


* Professor of English at Marquette Uni- 
versity, editor of Renascence, a critical journal of 
letters, published by The Catholic Renascence 
Society. Mr Pick is well-known as a leading 
exponent of the poetry of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. See his book, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Priest and Poet, published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 
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Union, Gimbels and Mr Zadok de- 
cided on something new for their 1953 
project, Murals at Marquette. 

From the first the University ad- 
ministration codperated fully with both 
the store officials involved and with 
the artists eventually selected. The 
previous winners were commissioned 
to do four of the murals and a competi- 
tion announced, open to all second 
and third and purchase prize winners 
of previous years, to determine the 
fifth. Edward J. O’Donnell, S. J., 
Marquette’s president, was frank to 
admit that he knew little about modern 
art, but instead of going on from that 
statement to lay down his tastes in the 
field, he set a realistic example for 
all school administrators in his position. 
He bought a copy of Alfred Barr’s 
“What is Modern Painting?” and set 
about teaching himself. 

Of the resulting murals, two are 
generally regarded as completely suc- 
cessful. This forty per cent success must 
be compared, not with a theoretical 
hundred per cent, but with five failures 
or no attempt, one of which would 
have been the necessary result of the 
too frequent Catholic institutional ap- 
proach to art: the dictation of edifying 
subject matter and unambiguous piety 
in execution. 

Of the two murals in the basement 
grill, one, Santos Zingale’s, is regarded 
by some critics as perhaps the least suc- 
cessful of the group, a judgement un- 
doubtedly influenced by the existence 
in the building of the other murals and 
especially by the totally different piece 
of work in the same room, Lester 
Schwartz’s “Drama.” Taken by itself, 
the Zingale “‘Sports” is a craftsmanlike, 
competent piece of painting, clearly 
showing the strong influence the Mexi- 
can muralists have had upon Zingale 
and showing, too, something of the art- 
ist’s personal history as a WPA muralist 
almost twenty years ago. Zingale now 
teaches art at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

The other cafeteria mural, the 
Schwartz, traces the course of dramatic 
production, and by extension the course 
of all art work, from the whirligig of hu- 
man behavior in the upper left, from 
which the artist draws his inspiration, to 
the actual stage itself, scene of the fin- 
ished piece. The Schwartz bears testi- 
mony to one of the great values of the 
Gimbel art programme in Milwaukee, 
in regard for the tentative, the growing; 
for Lester Schwartz is an artist in transi- 
tion, not a man settled into a final style. 


Until quite recently he painted a kind 
of tender surrealism, full of lost damsels 
in fairy lands forlorn. He conceives his 
own future now to be mostly in mobiles, 
the art of the balanced, moving plane 
and the living, changing space.‘‘Drama,”’ 
a tentative, midway point, shows both 
influences and shows them in nice rela- 
tionship to each other. The brilliant 
reds and blues of the figures and ob- 
jects stand out vividly against the great 
black areas of the mural, much as the 
perceived order of dramatic literature 
stands out against the chaos of unin- 
terpreted human experience. 

In the street floor lounge, one entire 
end wall is given over to Russell Hen- 
drickson’s cool and cubist ‘Father 
Marquette.” The missionary-explorer 
for whom the university is named, ap- 
pears en bateau at the right, surrounded 
by his companion, Joliet, and their 
Indian guides and helpers. The priest 
holds a calumet uplifted in his hand. 
This group is balanced on the left by a 
group of Indians, engaged in the agri- 
culture and copper-work that charac- 
terized the Indian culture of the re- 
gion. Behind them, in the upper left 
corner, appears the figure of a dragon- 
monster, described by Marquette in his 
Journal as seen drawn on high rocks 
overlooking the Missouri. Its presence 
high-lights the superstitions and magical 
religions of the Indians as against the 
good news of redemption that Marquette 
brings. At the centre of the mural, and 
again setting off the figure of the priest, 
appear oviforms, abstract, geometrical 
symbols of Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception, to whom Marquette con- 
secrated the new world and for whom 
he named his great river. Overlaying 
the entire composition are sketched in 
planes of gold, suggesting the flipped 
pages of a book: both the Testament 
that the explorer witnessed and the 
Journal he kept and upon which, along 
with the Jesuit Relations in general, 
rests so much of our knowledge of pre- 
European life in America. Hendrickson, 
again, is a young man, still in his twen- 
ties, still, in fact, in military service, a 
Captain in the Marine Corps. ‘“Mar- 
quette” is the surest and most finished 
work he has done. 

The two remaining murals are the 
most sensational departures, not only 
for the artists concerned, but for the 
course of contemporary American art. 
Edmund Lewandowski occupies an es- 
tablished place in our art to-day, shows 
regularly in New York, at the Down- 
town and now at the new Alan Galler- 


ies. For some time he has been inter- 
ested in mosaic, as have several of the 
top Frenchmen. The Marquette com- 
mission presented a unique opportu- 
nity, and he seized it, to produce a full- 
wall mosaic recounting in ecclesiastical 
and scholastic symbols the life of Peter 
A. Brooks, S.J. To the left, the theme 
of the mural is stated boldly: devotion to 
Mary and the complete service of the 
Jesuit to his God. The centre section 
develops the life of Father Brooks as a 
young man, culminating in the vertical 
strip of host, chalice, and stole, indi- 
cating his ordination, while the right 
area documents his service in various 
schools, as provincial of the Missouri 
Province of the Society and as president 
of Marquette. The overall design, 
formed of more or less stock symbols, 
is moving and exciting and the texture 
of the stones themselves, in brilliant 
colors and in gold and black, shows a 
“weave” unique to this ancient me- 
dium. In writing of the Lewandowski for 
the New York Times, Aline Saarinen 
remarked, “The mural has a dignity 
and agelessness which many modern 
murals lack; it respects its wall; and it 
has, at once, the richness and reticence 
which make it peculiarly apposite to its 
place and function.” Like all the artists 
save Hendrickson in the Marquette 
group, Lewandowski is a teacher, at 
Florida State University in Tallahassee. 
As this appears, he is returning to Mil- 
waukee to head the Layton School of 
Art there. 

In the top floor ball-room-banquet- 
hall of the building, at the back of a very 
shallow stage, really but a permanent 
platform, is the Franklin Boggs ““Tryp- 
tich,” the most interesting of the lot 
in new techniques and new materials. 
Boggs’s technique is this: he fashions 
a kind of line-drawing in wrought-iron 
as the base of each panel; to the iron he 
fastens planes of clear lucite with bev- 
elled edges, and to the planes forms in 
stained glass. On the wall behind his 
panel he has tinted-in color areas, and 
the whole is illuminated indirectly by 
fluorescent lights between the wall and 
the iron; the light reflects off the wall 
and is refracted in the lucite edges; 
much more complex, both to describe 
and to make, than to look at. The centre 
panel is the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes; to the left, King David dances 
before the Ark of the Covenant and 
strikes his lyre; to the right children 
of the Kingdom of Heaven dance on the 
shore of Lake Galilee. All three are 
lovely, but the centre is the most suc- 
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cessful. Deliberately using his complex 
medium to produce illusions, Boggs has 
portrayed a miracle of loaves and fishes 
in which new loaves and unseen fishes 
leap at your eye as you watch. Christ’s 
hands, which dominate the panel, seem 
almost those of a divine juggler as the 
viewer sees the multiplication. 

The value of the project to the artists 
is clear enough. The value to Marquette 
seems incalculable. As James Johnson 


Sweeney, in his speech at the dedica- 
tion, pointed out, “Here, during the 
past six months, the examples of five 
creative artists at work have been under 
the eyes of several thousand young Amer- 
icans . . . and now these same students 
have before them [the artists’] examples 
of pioneering courage, sensibility, and 
intellectual organization directed to- 
ward an ideal expression, not a material 
end.” 


The Society of Jesus has produced 
a long line of pioneers for the Church, 
from Ignatius and Xavier through 
Marquette to the men in Europe now 
who are correlating theology and life 
anew for our times. If the Jesuits of 
Marquette have successfully set an ex- 
ample of ecclesiastical respect for the 
artists’ integrity and responsibility, they 
will have made an enormous contribu- 
tion to the Church in America. 


Selfishness and Selflessness 


N THEIR art you shall know them.” 
God’s art is everywhere and every- 
thing, “ever ancient and ever new,”’ as 
lasting as the world, as eternal as the 
Word. Man’s is as flimsy as he is, and as 
magnificent. Both realms of art — God’s 
and man’s — springing from hearts full 
of love, tells us of the artists. God alone 
is Love; man’s loves are changed by the 
world. They are shaped and matured 
by parental care, education, and politics; 
by social life, religion, and economics. 
And according as man’s loves are formed 
by his immersion in contingency, so 
are his artistic possibilities. From the 
truism that we cannot do otherwise than 
we are, we know that if the thing made 
is great, the artist must of necessity have 
been a man of contemplation and vision, 
a man selfless and poor in spirit, that is, 
a man who has loved deeply. These are 
the demands of great art. 

When a civilization creates an atmos- 
phere which brings men into contact 
with the utter realness of things, it will 
certainly be conducive to the production 
of the beautiful, for reality is beautiful, 
and a people which realizes this beauty 
will produce an abundance of artists 
whose work will bear the earmarks of 
this awareness. But, conversely, an age 
which beguiles itself and takes a dim, 
myopic view of the real, will be unable 
to produce the real, the beautiful. The 
familiar comparison of the middle ages 
with ours confirms this. 

But first, a prenote. The essential 
character of art is to make something 
completely, so that it be everything it 
should be, and attain not the perfection 
of the artist, but the perfection and 
goodness of the thing made. That is why 
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the artist must be selfless if he is to bring 
beautiful things into being, for creation 
is giving, not taking. 

Art is like love. It is always seeking 
the welfare and perfection of the loved 
one. The deeper grows the lover’s knowl- 
edge of his beloved, the greater will be 
his forgetfulness of self. He will be satis- 
fied only when he can give himself. God 
is the great Exemplar. His art is so 
beautiful because God is completely 
selflesss, and in creating the beauties of 
nature, He gave us Himself. 

Selflessness, then, is Christ-like; a 
Christ-like age makes selfless art. The 
mediaeval cathedrals, with their in- 
credible beauties of detail, are the re- 
flections of an unselfish Christian Age. 

“‘He must increase but I must de- 
crease”’ is paraphrased in the stone of the 
cathedral of our Lady of Chartres. The 
dedicatory poem of 1262 tells us why: 
‘When before has it ever been seen that 
princes and powerful lords, knights and 
even noble women labored with trowel 
and chisel? And what is more, no man 
laid a hand to the work who thought 
himself in sin.” 

It was the combination of an unselfish, 
Christ-centric civilization, and a recog- 
nition of the equality of men in Christ 
that stood as background to the cathe- 
drals of the middle ages. They sprang 
forth bright and gleaming into the skies 
of Christendom as an enthusiastic ex- 
pression of their own milieu. The prime 
concern of the mediaeval artisan was 
to realize as fully as possible the being 
of the thing made. It did not matter if it 
were cathedral or guidehouse, tower or 
door, nor whether it took an afternoon, 
a year, or a century to complete the 


task. But the task would be done, the 
thing completely made. 

Now, I do not mean to say that we 
should be raising gothic monuments in 
our modern cities, for there they would 
be pitiful lies. But we ask ourselves: 
are we capable of producing an abun- 
dance of things on a par with the purity 
of the work of these artists? The answer 
is painfully clear when what we see 
before us is an ego-centric world so 
loath to submit where submission is the 
only title to true nobility. It confidently 
sets about the task of dictating what 
shall be the measure of reality, goodness, 
truth and . . . God. In such a civiliza- 
tion it is difficult indeed for an artist 
to express himself in terms analogous 
to those of a Chartres or a Notre-Dame. 
As we have so often heard, the life-giv- 
ing roots which have decayed are not 
those of technical skill but those of the 
spirit.! This regression shows a decline 
in our sense of values, as well as a 
marked superficiality of insight. 


‘THE greatness or weakness of the art- 
ist lies not so much in technical skill 
as in his depth of vision. He works to 
concretize the secrets of his contempla- 
tion. Without the depth of contempla- 
tion, his work will be shallow. This must 


* The author is in the graduate year of philo- 
sophical studies in the Society of Jesus, at Saint 
Michael’s College of Gonzaga University, 
Spokane. He will receive his master’s degree in 
May. His studies began at the University of 
Santa Clara, where he followed the tradi- 
tional studies of the Society in the humanities. 

+ Arnold J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1948, page 
259. 


The work of these artists could 
do much to enhance the beauty 
we look for, expect and too sel- 
dom find in our churches. Why? 


SAINT JOHN = Anthony Lauck 


SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
Adolph Dioda 


GOLGOTHA Anthony Lauck 


PIETA Frances Rich 


"|, there can be no spiritual re- 
newal without a cultural renewal, 
the creation of an environment which 


fosters and supports the life of the 


spirit. . . . A vigorous and living art 
is the natural flower of a truly 
Catholic life.” 
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These chasubles, banners, etc., 
on these pages, are all the prod- 
uct of the Grailville Art Center. 


Photos Richard Mathers 


LIFE, LITURGY, AND ART AT GRAILVILLE 
Loveland, Ohio 


See article Gather Them All Together, page 73 


Twelve feet high wall hanging 
in baptistry of Saint Joseph's 
Church, Sunnyside, Washington, 
The Reverend H. A. Reinhold, 
pastor. Applique cloth. 


Why not have such compositions 
instead of the usual “dry-looking” 


dossal? 


Banner of applique cloth, for 
the feasts of Christ the King. 


Processional banner in applique 
cloth, for the feast of the As- 
sumption of Our Lady. 


The Nativity. Ceramic sculpture African Madonna and Child. Queen Esther. Ceramic sculpture by 
_ by Fern Logan. Ceramic sculpture by Trina Paulus. Trina Paulus. 


_ Mosaic by Bazaine, 
based on Isaias 24: 


14, 


Exterior view of Audincourt church 
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a0 “We do not paint as we like: we are bound to our time, to our 
soil... . We are in an obscure period of research like that 
of the Primitives . . . Contemporary painting is more concerned 
with the inner life and no longer with aesthetic only. A canvas is 
an inner experience . .. In so far as the painter finds, in his 
art, an experience of the inner world and not only ‘plastic prob- 
lems’, he tends towards sacredness . . . In my opinion, | believe 


we are tending towards Christianity, provided that we deserve it.” 


Jean Bazaine, quoted in Zodiaque, January 1954, published 


at the Abbaye Sainte-Marie de la Pierre-qui-Vire, France 


ABSTRACT ARTISTS DECORA 


“Certain tendencies of modern art are essen- 
tially born of the need to free themselve: 
from dependence on the external visua 
reality. This in no way implies that this ex- 
ternal reality is being rejected. Rather, it i: 
possible that it is being more fully realized 


A first study for the above mosaic. MANESSIER 


“Audincourt is an experience of immense significance because of 


the unity, the discipline, the seriousness wiih which its mosaics 
and its windows have been worked out, and because of the power 


of the sacred explosion it produces in us; because of the depth 
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of the spiritual communion of which they are the effects, the 
signs and the agents.” Pie Regamey, O.P. in Art Sacré au XX 
siecle. (Collection I'Art et Dieu, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1952) 
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It is obvious that the black and white reproductions 
hardly do justice to the full impact of color and 
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texture so important in these compositions. 
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One of the series of 
windows illustrating The 
Passion, by Fernand Le- 
ger, in Church of Sacred 
Heart, at Audincourt. 


Interior view of Audincourt church 


“tT think that in order to understand our painting it would be neces- 
sary for Christianity to have found again its place in the life of 
the world: everything* would be saved if we found again the 
evangelical spirit, the spirit of childhood . . . We live apoca- 
lyptic times, end of the world times, but we must not be disheart- 
ened. We must keep hope and go on working.” Alfred Manessier, 
quoted in Zodiaque, January, 1954, published at the Abbaye 
de Sainte-Marie de la Pierre-qui-Vire, France. 


HURCHES IN FRANCE 


The artist seeks to respond to deeper forces 
which live in us individually and collectively. 
He seeks to respond to them, to identify them 
and finally to re-create them into a new visual 
reality.” quoted from Abrtract Art and Christianity, by 


Theodore Brenson, on page 76. 


Lithograph by Bazaine 


“What distinguished the very great artists from those who are 
only good arlists, is above all an heroic conscience, the total 
and daily acceptance of the greatest risks, an obstinate dissatis- 
faction. There is then an example, in some ways a pitiless one, 
which we cannot but propose to our compagnons—as we must 
also make clear to the clergy; that, in each religious work, as 
modest as it may be, there is always a little of that flame of 
dissatisfaction, of that anguished freedom in which the creative 
work becomes purified and renewed—and without which there 
are only the facilities of the repetitions of the artisan.” M. A. 
Couturier, ©.P. in Art Sacre au XX siecle. (Collection l'Art et 
Dieu, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1952) 


* Manessier (center of spread) Two windows of 
abstract design in church at Les Brezeux. 
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MIRABILE DICTU 


AT MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Reverend Edward J. O’Donnell, S.J., President 


Murals in the Brooks Memorial Union 
Brust & Brust, architects 
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Mosaic mural by Edmund 
Lew andowski 


Second floor 


See article Murals at Marquette, page 7 


Detail of above mural 


“Father Marquette’ by Russell 
Hendrickson 


‘Sports’ by Santos Zingale 


“Drama” by Lester Schwartz 
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BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
CHURCH 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


The Reverend Daniel E. Hennessey, pastor 


Chester F. Wright, architect 
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1. Sanctuary 2. Vestibules 3. Mothers’ room 4. Toilet 
5. Confessionals 6. Ushers’ room 7. Side altars 
8-9. Sacristies 10. Boiler room 11. Covered passage 
12. Rectory 13. Stairs to gallery 


Central panel of Last Supper window. Designed 
and executed by Charles J. Connick Associates 


It can be questioned whether a central altar, with the congregation 
all around it, is a practical solution. It would seem more logical that the 
people be in front of the altar or at least on not more than three sides; 
otherwise what happens when the celebrant turns to salute them at 
the Dominus Vobiscum? 


A’ double crucifix is another fanciful creation; it proves that a first 
illogical step can start a never-ending chain of reaction. 
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be so, for the primary work of the artist 
is to acquire the meaning, that is, the 
being of what he may or may not wish 
to externalize. What is to be done is 
definite; the particular lines and pro- 
portions it is to assume are vague and not 
immediately evident. The artist, then, 
becomes the work before creating it; he 
conforms to it, that he may be able to 
form it. 

The joy that we take in the beautiful 
always comes when we grasp this vision 
of the artist, and then rest in the com- 
pleteness and perfection of the thing 
made. For a moment, and only for a 
moment, the mind possesses an analogue 
of the goodness and beauty for which 
it perpetually hungers. 

With that in mind we can understand 
a man like Karl Stern when he tells us 
that : “. .. Mozart’s quartets and 
Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord’ are 
in essence much more closely akin to 
Saint Thomas’s ‘Summa’ than to Wag- 
ner’s ‘Gotterdammerung,’ although the 
latter is music and the ‘Summa ’is not.” 2 

That art is more immediately and uni- 
versally enjoyed which brings us di- 
rectly and easily to this intellectualized 
sense, yet is least encumbered by its 
matter. 

But what if an artist, a people, a 
civilization have not had time to pause 
and see? Where will their art lead us? 

_- The artist is greatly dependent on the 
spirit of his times. But we are on the 


2 Karl Stern, The Pillar of Fire, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951, page 32. 

3 “The frenetic tempo of life, the multiplicity 
of interests, material and relatively superficial, 
which crowd in upon us, the noise, the con- 
fusion, the chaos, the restlessness — all these 
_ things can easily rob us of our power to live at 
the deeper levels, can rob us of our vision.” 
Gerald Vann, O.P., “The Primacy of Con- 
templation,” The Commonweal, 57:309, Decem- 
ber 26, 1952. 

4G. K. Chesterton, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1933. Pages 31-2. 

5 Father M. A. Couturier, O.P., has well stated 
that it is very true that “the ideal way in which 
~ to revive Christian art would always be to have 
geniuses who happened to be saints at the same 
time.”? However, since under actual conditions 
men of this kind do not exist, if we are ‘‘to effect 
a revival of liturgical art it would be safer to 
turn to geniuses without faith than to believers 
without talent. ... One may always hope 
to baptize the living; one never baptizes the 
dead.” So, in the building of the now famous 
church at Assy, the Dominican Chapel, at 
Vence, and the church at Audincourt, the 
greatest masters of modern art were called 
upon to participate in the work. Among these 
we find: Bonnard, Rouault, Braque, Léger, 
Lurcat, Matisse, Manessier, Bazaine. Cf., M. A. 
Couturier, O.P., ‘Religious Art and the Mod- 
ern Artist.” Magazine of Art 44:268, November, 


1951. 


level of sense, of the singular, the con- 
tingent. We are not on the level of in- 
telligibility, the only level of presentable 
art, and the faster we hurtle past one 
another, so much the more do we be- 
come absorbed in the creature, self- 
centered, and selfish.* 


SAINT Thomas tells us that progress 
means a transition from the sensible to 
the rational to the spiritual. Then can 
this our “‘sensate culture” find the recol- 
lection or selflessness so necessary for the 
creation of the beautiful? How is it to 
engender and develop habits of selfless 
art in its people? 

With so many artistic prerequisites 
lacking — humanism, the spirit of self- 
lessness, the spiritual, the contempla- 
tive — what can or will be the excel- 
lence of the resultant art? Will there 
a vision? 

When the brilliance of vision wanes, 
then the artists — using the word in its 
broadest sense — will bring forth things 
that are tedious and repetitious. I hardly 
believe that much of our modern func- 
tional architecture is the spontaneous 
enthusiastic expression of a civilization 
that has nurtured artists. It seems rather 
that the accentuation of scientific tech- 
nique has tended to decrease the virtue 
of art. 

It has tended to make things works 
of art only inasmuch as they are things 
made. 

On the other hand, a familiar theme 
of G. K. Chesterton when speaking of 
the middle ages is that it was an era of 
exuberant growth. “‘Nobody can under- 
stand the greatness of the thirteenth 
century who does not realize that it was 
a great growth of new things produced 
by a living thing. In that sense it was 
really bolder and freer than what we 
call the renaissance, which was a resur- 
rection of old things, discovered in a 
dead thing. In that sense, mediaevalism 
was not a renascence, but rather a 
nascence. It did not model its temples 
upon the tombs, or call up dead gods 
from Hades. It made an architecture as 
new as modern engineering: indeed it 
still remains the most modern architec- 
ture. Only it was followed at the renais- 
sance by a more antiquated architecture. 
In that sense the renaissance might be 
called the relapse.” * 

Mediaeval art almost consistently re- 
tained a spiritual character; renaissance 
art, sometimes; to-day . . . ? Much of 
the mimetic architecture and music of 
to-day seem confused with preconceived 
ideals and too concerned with what is 


respectable and “nice.” Current issues 
of Lirurcicat Arts have aptly referred 
to church architecture of this nature as 
“static — mediocre — stillborn.” I also 
agree that “given opportunities and the 
enthusiasm of present day clients, our 
architects to-day can execute creditable 
works.” 

And truly genuine ideals are being 
realized in some modern church art.® As 
an outstanding example, I would point 
to the very simple and very pure chapel 
of the Dominican Sisters at Vence, by 
Matisse, where “‘the perfection of forms 
overcome the limitations of space.” 
Matisse once said: ‘‘All my life, my only 
strength has been my sincerity.” 

Withregard toreligious music, remem- 
ber that Gregorian plainchant, with 
its profound beauty and unaffected 
prayerfulness, came from a people who 
were religious and possessed the sincer- 
ity of children. When they sang “‘Gau- 
deamus in Domino. . . ,” they were 
not attempting to give just sounds and 
words. They simply drew an unaffected 
line and you prayed, “Gaudeamus in 
Domino .. .” 

By contrast, much modern church 
music is often glamorized and self- 
conscious. It frequently only succeeds in 
rousing a vague “religious emotion.” I 
believe an outstanding exception to this 
is had in Mario Salvador’s ‘‘Mass in 
honor of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” He is not anxious to tell 
us about fis music, but of Mary assumed 
into Heaven. 

Those who set themselves to make 
must come to penetrate such thoughts as 
those of Jacques Maritain in his Exzstence 
and the Existent. He tells us that only by 
love shall we come to know another 
otherwise than as object. Union in love 
makes the being we love another ourself 
for us, which is to say that it makes 
that being another subjectivity that is 
ours. 

And to the degree that we truly 
love (which is to say not for ourselves 
but for the beloved), to this degree we 
acquire an obscure knowledge of the 
being we love, similar to that which we 
possess of ourselves. It is by this experi- 
ence of union that, in some measure at 
least, we come to know that being in its 
very subjectivity. 

Does it not seem then that, when our 
age transcends love of pleasure and 
profit for love of perfection, it will grow 
in greatness? When it loves beauty for 
Beauty’s sake, loves for Love’s sake, it 
will be great, and only then will produce 
consistently great art. 
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Augmentation and the Differencing of Arms 


Dom WiLiiAM WiFRip Bayne, O.S.B. 


CONGREGATION DES SOEURS DE SAINT 
JOSEPH DU PUY, Province of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. Azure, three bendlets wavy argent, over all a 
lily bearing three blossoms and surmounted by an 
open crown or. 


Y AUGMENTATION is meant 
placing in a coat of arms an addi- 
tional feature to commemorate some 
event reflecting honor upon the bearer. 
By differencing is meant effecting a 
change in the arms, or adding a new 


The Most Reverend COLEMAN F. CARROLL, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Pittsburgh. Parted per chevron 
argent and gules, two lions rampant counterchanged 


Supporting a processional cross or, in base two martlets 
affrontee of the first. 


feature, to indicate that the coat, so 
differenced, pertains not to the original 
bearer but to one related to him or asso- 
ciated with him in some way. The prac- 
tice of augmentation and differencing is 
illustrated by the arms here reproduced, 
designed by the writer. When recently 
the Most Reverend Bryan McEntegart, 
Bishop of Ogdensburg, New York, was 
appointed Rector of the Catholic Uni- 


The Right Reverend AIDAN WILLIAMS, Abbot 
of Shrewsbury. Two coats impailed. (A) Azure, a 
lion rampant within a bordure or, over all a crozier 
in bend of the last (Shrewsbury). (B) Azure, a stag 
lodged or between three crosses patee argent ( Williams). 


versity of America, the writer was asked 
to rearrange the episcopal arms, incor- 
porating in them some feature commem- 
orative of the Bishop’s connection with 
the see of Ogdensburg. This was done 
by dividing the Bishop’s personal coat 
horizontally, giving the upper half a 
blue field, and placing there in two golden 
oak leaves from the arms of Ogdensburg, 
by way of augmentation. The recently 
designed coat of the diocese of Antigon- 
ish, Nova Scotia, is based upon the arms 
of that province, which in turn are de- 
rived from the national standard of 
Scotland, the silver saltire of Saint An- 
drew’s cross on a blue field. By way of 
difference was added the symbols of 


DIOCESE OF ANTIGONISH, Nova Scotia. 
Azure, a saltire voided argent, overall a in pale a 
crozier and in fess a chain or. 


Saint Ninian, patron of the cathedral, 
the golden crozier and chain. The de- 
vice common to the Congrégation des 
Soeurs de Saint Joseph du Puy is a lily 
bearing three blossoms surmounted by 
an open crown. This has been differ- 
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The Most Reverend BRYAN 7. McCENTEGART, 
Rector of the Catholic University of America. Two 
coats impaled. (A) The arms of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. (B) Parted per fess azure and 
gules, a chalice or surmounted by a star argent, be- 
tween in chief two oak leaves of the third, and in base 
a trefoil slipped of the fourth (McEntegart). 
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enced for the Fall River Province by the 
introduction of an heraldic form sug- 
gesting a flowing stream. The arms of 
Bishop Carroll are based upon the an- 
cient coat of the Irish Carrolls, two red 
lions on a silver field supporting a sword 
between them. This device has been dif- 
ferenced by dividing the shield through 
the chevron and counter-changing the 
colors. A bishop’s processional cross has 
been substituted for the sword of the 
original. An example characteristic of 
differencing as practiced in the middle 
ages is afforded by the early coat of the 
Abbey of Shrewsbury, in Shropshire, 
England, shown here impaling the per- 
sonal coat of Abbot Aidan Williams, 
procurator in Curia Romana for the 
congregation of English Benedictine 
monks. The arms of Shrewsbury Abbey 
are the arms of the founder, Roger de 
Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury (died 
1094), a follower of William the Con- 
queror. Over the arms of Montgomery 
(a golden lion rampant within a border 
of gold, on a blue field) has been placed 


an abbot’s crozier. 


Recent Publications 


THE VOICES OF SILENCE. By André 
Malraux. Translated from the French by 
Stuart Gilbert. New York. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. $25.00. 

The quantitative approach to a new 
book is not a very sensitive one, but 
it is almost forced on us by The Voices 
of Silence: between six and seven hun- 
dred pages of text, close to five hundred 
illustrations, fifteen of them in color; big 

in format and big in price. Printed in 
France, it is a beautiful book. 

The text itself, with the five hundred 
illustrations skilfully intercalated as a 
kind of running commentary, is in good 
part a reworking of Malraux’s Psy- 
chology of Art, which appeared in this 
country in three volumes in the Bollingen 
Series. Most of the second section — 
“The Metamorphoses of Apollo,” deal- 
ing with the transition from Greek clas- 
sical to mediaeval and renaissance — is 
new. 

The author takes us on a guided tour 
through his world-embracing “museum 
without walls,”’ contending that because 
of the great range of masterpieces pho- 
tography has made available to us it is 
possible for the first time to judge a work 
of art in relation to its own proper 
school, and not in relation merely to the 
Italian and Greek classical schools. 


The affinity, too, between different 
aspects of the arts is made clear: picture, 
fresco, and stained-glass window seem 
one and the same family. Because of the 
new scale given to objects by the photo- 
graphic lens, we can now fruitfully 
compare the miniature and the fresco, 
the gold plaque and the bas-relief. 

That the fragment, the miniature, the 
detail do achieve through photography 
a new value; that they offer fresh in- 
spirations, unsuspected insights to the 
discerning eye seems unquestionably 
true. That you can take a fragment of a 
canvas or a carving, however, and con- 
vey the true meaning of the artist’s work 
is something else again. Surely the unity 
of an artistic masterpiece is something 
that transcends the excellence of its 
individual partial aspects, or even the 
sum of its parts. A true work of art is 
not a machine that can be dismantled 
any more than is a human being. Yet 
of the almost five hundred illustrations 
in The Voices of Silence, as Francis Henry 
Taylor of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art points out, only twenty per cent are 
photographs of objects in their entirety. 
Clearly something beside walls is missing 
from our museum. 

Continuing on our guided tour, we 
learn that there is no special way — 
Chinese, gothic, primitive, etc. — of see- 
ing things. The artist is pretty much the 
prisoner of his time and place, and es- 
pecially of the style that he has inher- 
ited, from which he can never com- 
pletely dissociate himself, though he 
may modify it considerably. The func- 
tion of the artist is to transmute the 
living forms of nature into the style of 
his time. The panorama of world arts 
reveals through the varied civilizations 
and pre-civilizations of man a succession 
of these styles, cast up weather-beaten 
on the shores of time like so many sea- 
shells on the beach. 

And it is at this point that we catch 
the thread of Malraux’s main theme — 
his obsession with the transitoriness of 
man and his works. For this is not, after 
all, primarily a work on the nature or 
psychology of art. Rather has Malraux 
used a series of reflections on artistic 
themes as hooks on which to hang his 
philosophical observations. 

The problem of ‘“Man’s Fate” and 
“The Human Condition” remains still 
Malraux’s first concern, as it has been 
throughout his strange career, which has 
embraced variously the professions of 
archaeologist, novelist, art historian, and 
soldier of fortune, and which has ranged 
through the exotic lands of Cambodia, 


the China of the Kuomintang revolu- 
tion, Afghanistan, and Persia. Through 
the ideological outlands, too, from 
Loyalist Spain to the camp of General 
Charles de Gaulle. 

A French philosopher, Jean Onimus, 
in the January, 1954, issue of Etudes, 
points out that Voices of Silence is but one 
more effort by a man anguished by the 
problems of death and the apparent 
senselessness of man’s lot to find some 
substitute for the Absolute which athe- 
istic humanism has squeezed out of the 
world. 

The first illusory reflection of the 
Absolute envisaged by Malraux, in 
The Conquerors, was the act of suicide, 
as the single, unqualifiedly free gesture 
open to man. “I shall kill myself to prove 
my independence and my terrible new 
freedom,” says Kirilov in Dostoievsky’s 
The Possessed. 

Activism, as reflected in the purifying 
forces of danger and the daily accept- 
ance of death — the absolute refusal of 
the revolutionary — is the second path 
which Malraux explores (Man’s Fate) in 
his search for something which will bring 
authenticity to human existence. “‘Ac- 
tion at the service of hate,” he says, 
‘is neither lie, nor cowardice, nor weak- 
ness. Action alone stands up sufficiently 
against words.” 

But neither did the creed of courage 
satisfy, and now, in The Voices of Silence, 
we have the latest key to the meaning of 
man. The gods, says Malraux, were the 
invention of man to put meaning into 
man. The arts are to-day’s substitute 
for the gods, for through the arts man 
creates a new universe, which transcends 
the constrictions and necessities of the 
human condition, freeing man from his 
mortal destiny. “‘All art is a revolt 
against man’s fate,”’ says our author. 

Art, then, is the new religion which 
will redeem Malraux from his private 
hell of despair. ‘Art does not deliver 
man from being a mere by-product of 
the universe; yet it is the soul of the past 
in the same sense that each ancient re- 
ligion was a soul of the world. In times 
when man feels stranded and alone, it 
assures to its votaries that deep convic- 
tion which would else have passed away 
with the passing of the gods.” 

Malraux speaks bravely of the ‘“‘voices 
of silence’? — the voices of artistic genius 
which “triumph over death not by re- 
iterating their original language, but by 
constraining us to listen to a language 
constantly modified . . . a dialogue in- 
defeasible by time.” 

Yet inexorably the cold silence of the 
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stars is waiting to swallow up the 
“voices of silence’; it is the often re- 
peated tragedy of modern humanism 
that all its paeans to “the power and 
glory of man” have this empty issue. 
Only the author’s superb writing tal- 
ent and his passionate sincerity save his 
theme from utter banality. 
DANIEL J. SULLIVAN, 
Fordham University, New York City 


ENGLISH ART 1100-1216. By T. S. R. 
Boas. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. (The 
Oxford History of English Art, Volume 
Three.) $10.00. 

One must certainly congratulate the 
Oxford Press on putting out this excel- 
lent series on English art, eventually to 
include eleven volumes. The present one 
— the third of the series to come off the 
press — deals with that most interesting 
period commonly known as the roman- 
esque; that period when the barbarian 
mind struggled, under the impetus of 
Christianity, not only to express its new- 
found inspirations, but also to keep the 
creatures of its past imaginings. The re- 
sult is an art rich in barbaric splendor; 
naive in conception; strongly patterned, 
as in all primitive art, before the artist’s 
mind is capable of dealing with three 
dimensional composition. Violent, be- 
cause nothing distracts from its struc- 
tural rhythms, yet, when taught by what 
classic examples there were to hand, 
showing the same power of tenderness 
and understanding found in contempo- 
raneous writings, though mastery of the 
human figure did not come until late 
in the century except in a few instances 
— that is as far as one can judge from 
the remaining examples. (The preceding 
Saxon period had far greater realiza- 
tion of the plastic qualities of form.) 
Its architecture rises to heights of 
grandeur and purity, which, at its peaks, 
vies with and yields to no other age. 

The author, T. S. R. Boas, is president 
of Magdalene College, Oxford. His 
chosen fields are history and history of 
art. His style is interesting and brings to 
life what could be merely a catalogue 
of dates. Much of this is due to the in- 
telligent division of the book into 
“schools” or rather, workshops, as they 
formed around a great building or a 
monastic order; not so much an order 
as such, but as particularized in one 
famous foundation. The influences at 
work are broadly seen, and the back- 
ward and forward swing of culture are 
given due consideration when dating a 
work or suggesting an influence. The 
ninety-six plates are well selected and 


the numerous references, which facili- 
tate further research, make the book a 
valuable one for students. Altogether, 

a fine addition to anyone’s library. 
Sister MARY OF THE Compassion, O.P., 
Union City, New Jersey. 


RUSSIAN ICONS. By Philipp Schwein- 
furth. New York. Oxford University Press. 
Tris Books. $6.50. 

This is the first of the Iris Books in 
their new format, six and one quarter 
by seven and one half inches, designed 
for easier handling and accommodation 
on the bookshelf. Personally I must admit 
that I prefer the old proportions; one 
can always keep a deep shelf to house 
such specialties. Of course the quality 
of the reproductions does not suffer — 
that is as good as ever. 

The selection of icons is very interest- 
ing, giving a wide range over style and 
subject; many are to be found in current 
publications. The apocalyptic Saint 
Michael, in vermillions and peacock 
green, riding his horse over the abyss 
(such a horse as only an Archangel 
could ride, and with a cloud for a stir- 
rup!) is an icon hardly ever reproduced, 
but one which typifies that vision which 
is essential to sacred art. 

The chapter on the essence of the 
“icon”? as opposed to the sacred art 
of the western schools, is good. Still, as 
an artist engaged in sacred art myself, I 
wonder if any great work in this field has 
ever been produced without the artist 
thinking of it as a sacred image? One 
point cannot be left without comment: 
the reference to Fra Angelico in the de- 
scription of Plate x)to witsthat 5). 
the Master of San Marco devoutly turns 
to his own ends a few of the elements 
common to Byzantine art, which re- 
peatedly entered into western practice.” 
This seems to infer that one of the most 
scientific of the Renaissance masters was 
a pious, but not too intelligent Friar 
“‘who painted,” somewhat like the many 
nuns we know of to-day. But surely Fra 
Angelico’s chief claim to fame as an 
artist is the fact that when he came in 
contact with the new scientific perspec- 
tive and atmospheric construction of 
renaissance painting, he mastered it 
and completely christianized his knowl- 
edge by his genius and faith; knowledge 
which in many of his contemporaries 
led their art to a natural paganism. Fra 
Angelico, with Massacio and Piero della 
Francesca, stand as the three great 
Christian masters of the renaissance. 

Stster Mary OF THE Compassion, O.P., 

Union City, New Jersey. 


ENGLISH ART, 871-1100. By D. Talbot 
Rice. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. (The 
Oxford History of English Art, Valume Two.) 
$10.00. 

The author of any general history of 
later Anglo-Saxon art is faced with two 
major handicaps: the materials are but 
fragmentary, and the literature on the 
subject is restricted. Perhaps it is just 
these disadvantages, however, that have 
made it possible for Professor Talbot 
Rice to widen his perspective and give 
us a remarkably comprehensive view of 
what does remain and to set it in the 
context of broader artistic and historical 
currents. Not that the book is one of 
mere generalities. The first chapters, 
“Art and History,” “England and the 
Continent,” are introductory, but the 
author goes on, in subsequent chapters, 
to provide a detailed, and often erudite, 
account of the architecture, sculpture, 
ivories, manuscripts, and minor arts 
(metalwork, enamels, textiles, pottery) 
of late Anglo-Saxon and early Norman 
England. He has illustrated the material 
with some one hundred and sixty care- 
fully chosen plates and has appended a 
bibliography that is exhaustive. In short, 
the scholarly standard already set by 
The Oxford History of English Art is solidly 
maintained. 

Since Anglo-Saxon architecture was 
all but completely destroyed in succeed- 
ing ages, it is mainly from the other arts 
that we have to judge of the excellence, 
the distinctive style, and the continuity 
of England’s art in the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries. Professor Talbot Rice 
arrives at a distinctly favorable judg- 
ment and leads the reader to agree with 
him. The long chapters on sculpture and 
manuscripts are the most convincing. 
Of stone carving enough remains both in 
quantity and quality to justify the some- 
what startling conclusion that, in the 
generation on either side of the year 
1000, England was actually in the fore- 
front of a religious sculpture to which 
scholars are coming to accord an hon- 
orable place alongside that of such 
glorious periods as the gothic, French 
romanesque and Northumbrian renais- 
sance. 

Praise of the high quality of late 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts and their min- 
iatures is less surprising; they are better 
known, thanks to the abundance of ex- 
amples that happen to have survived. 
The fame of the Winchester School, in 
particular, its brilliance, and its far- 
reaching influence have long been rec- 
ognized by art historians. F inally, what 
is known of the other arts tends uni- 
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formly to strengthen the surmise that 
this was a period of considerable impor- 
tance in England. 

The choice of Professor Talbot Rice, 
best known as an authority on Byzantine 
art, to write this volume may arouse 
some slight wonder. It turns out to have 
been most happy. Only a man of his 
wide studies, tastes, and experience 
could have realized so admirably for 
this period the objective set by The Ox- 
ford History of English Art for all its vol- 
umes: to treat the development of all 
the visual arts as a part of the general 
history of England, and to define the 
English achievement in terms of the 
main European styles. The most inter- 
esting and most challenging of his con- 
clusions are in reference to this broader 
context. Some of them ought definitely 
to be mentioned. 

While the outside contacts of Anglo- 
Saxon art were considerable, it re- 
mained nevertheless intrinsically Eng- 
lish, a virile and progressive national art 
that benefited from these contacts and 
was influenced by them but was never 
subordinated to them. Even when the 
Normans sought to superimpose a new 
style, the old English traditions were 
soon able to assimilate and transform it; 
before the end of the eleventh century, 
the strongly individual and personal 
English romanesque had begun to take 
the place of Norman art. 

The notion that Anglo-Saxon history 
went on in isolation or in a backwater 
has long since been exploded by general 
historians. We are not surprised there- 
fore to learn that continental influences 
in art, as in other things, were stronger 
than Celtic, but our author is nothing 
if not challenging when he asserts that, 
though Carolingian, Ottonian, and 
Scandinavian art all played some réle, 
the artistic influences that affected Eng- 
land most profoundly were not so much 
German as Mediterranean. 

Most original of all Professor Talbot 
- Rice’s conclusions, and one that he is 
particularly well qualified to draw, is 
that, among the many influences on 
Anglo-Saxon art, elements that are 
ultimately to be traced to Byzantine art 
played the most important réle. This is a 
little known aspect of the subject and 
needs to be investigated further. The 
conclusion will hardly go uncontested. 

The general reader, as well as one 
with specialized knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon art, will find this a stimulating 
book. Readers of Lirurcicat Arts will 
be interested in the fact that the art with 
which it is concerned is essentially church 


art; the secular world, its doings, and its 

products fade very much into the back- 
ground. 

The Reverend Georce B. FLAnIFF, 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 

Studies, Toronto. 


CHURCHES & TEMPLES. By Paul 
Thiry, Richard M. Bennett, and Henry L. 
Kamphoefner. New York. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation. 1954. $18.00. 

This quarto volume, the eighth in a 
series of ““The Progressive Architecture 
Library,” is divided into three sections 
— a Catholic, a Jewish, and a Protestant 
— all preceded by a chapter of historical 
introduction. The work is profusely il- 
lustrated (six hundred and twenty-seven 
photographs, plans, elevations, sections, 
and diagrams) and the text makes in- 
teresting reading. The three sections, as 
their titles indicate, treat of buildings 
destined for worship by Catholic, Jews, 
and Protestants. ‘The emphasis is on de- 
tails of construction for a church archi- 
tecture which will be functional for 
services according to the ritual of the 
group for which the individual building 
is destined. 

This reviewer will confine himself to a 
consideration of the volume from the 
standpoint of liturgical accuracy in the 
section which treats of Catholic worship. 
Another reviewer will add a few words 
as an architect. There will be, inevitably, 
some overlapping, both because art and 
architecture are the handmaids of lit- 
urgy and because the Jewish and Protes- 
tant sections involve references to Cath- 
olic ceremonial worship. 

The litmus paper of criticism must 
redden with approval when the test is 
applied to the pages before us. In gen- 
eral, the text may be accepted without 
question. There are, however, some in- 
accuracies. We cannot agree that infant 
baptism was ‘‘introduced” into the 
Church no earlier than the eighth cen- 
tury (page 5C). Nor can we grant that 
the evidence for the existence of private 
confession does not antedate the fifth 
century, though it is true that the prac- 
tice did not become common until later 
mediaeval times. Again, while the gen- 
eral introduction of holy communion 
under the single species of bread may 
be placed in the eleventh century, there 
were instances of it much earlier in 
Church history. Less happy expressions 
are “Catholic iconolatry” and Euro- 
pean “‘disillusionment” with the Cath- 
olic organization in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. “Hermeral” veil is probably a 
typographical error on page 46C. The 


dimensions of the prie-dieu on page 50C 
would make uncomfortable kneeling for 
a worshipper whose architectural lines 
were Roman rather than Gothic. When 
the fifteenth candle of the Tenebrae tri- 
angle is brought from behind the altar 
at the conclusion of the Holy Week 
office, it is replaced on the candlelabrum, 
not “‘on the altar’ as page 63C states. 
However, these are few defects as com- 
pared with the remarkable liturgical 
accuracy of the Catholic section of the 
volume. 

Not to penetrate too far into the land 
of architecture for which this reviewer 
has no visa, we should like to express 
our approval of the repeated statements 
of the authors that ritual should de- 
termine architecture. The church whose 
focal point is the pulpit naturally de- 
mands a different design from that 
where the altar is the central thing. 
Georgian, or colonial, style is more 
adapted to “‘low” church than to “‘high,” 
and gothic would not be a logical ex- 
pression of the worship of Christian Sci- 
entists or Friends. We are in high accord 
with the writers’ scoring of the pseudo- 
gothic and the georgianesque and with 
Paul Thiry’s criticism of the practice of 
cluttering up the sanctuary with non- 
liturgical objects, which detract from 
the importance of the high altar. 

All in all, the book can be recom- 
mended as a reference work for the 
clergyman, thearchitect, the builder, and 
the layman in charge of church con- 
struction, and it is not without appeal to 
the general reader. A word should be 
added in praise of the pictures, plans, 
diagrams, and elevations, which en- 
hance the attractiveness and illustrate 
the text, and in commendation of the 
comprehensive index, which increases 
the book’s usefulness and simplifies its 
consultation. 

The Reverend Wiuu1AM J. LALLou, 
Our Lady of Lourdes Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The reader of LirurcicaA Arts needs 
little more than Father Lallou’s evalua- 
tion of this book. A reference to the 
blurb on the jacket clearly states the au- 
thors’ thesis: ‘“The key to successful ec- 
clesiastical design . . . seems to lie in 
a willingness . . . [on the part of the 
client] and the architect to recognize 
our society for what it is and to design 
buildings to fill that society’s needs.” 
The illustrations of historical examples 
and those from the contemporary scene 
will enable the average lay reader to 
gain an idea of what is going on; the 
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architect will find much data of definite 
and immediate interest. It is gratifying 
to find that a good deal of the material 
illustrated in the Catholic section ap- 
peared in LirurcicaL Arts in recent 


years, . 
M. L. 


SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN. By 
Richard Neutra. New York. Oxford Um- 
versity Press. $5.50. 

A provocative series of short essays in 
which the author, an internationally- 
known architect, discusses the need for 
design and planning as a solution ofnum- 
berless misconceptions rampant to-day. 
That these misconceptions existed for- 
merly does not lessen their impact in our 
day, but the solution is of greater im- 
portance for us because of the multi- 
plicity of the products made. The many 
references and allusions to past imagin- 
ings on this problem make the book 
rather heavy, albeit rewarding reading. 
For example, Mr Neutra suggests that 
Pelagius might to-day be the patron of 
the planners because of his insistence 
that ‘*. . . man can design his conduct 
and mode of living, that he can win sur- 
vival by his own effort, and immortally 
ascend to the circle of the blessed.” 
Perhaps a simplification of Pelagianism, 
since one of the errors condemned at 
the Council of Carthage, May, 418, and 
held by Pelagius and his friend Caeles- 
tius, was that man was able, by the ordi- 
nary powers given to his nature, to avoid 
sin and reach heaven. The author’s con- 
clusion in this particular instance is in- 
dicative of the many controversial and 
slightly confused ideas he offers in his 
book. As in so many cases, it is often a 
question of emphasis and what you 
want to prove. 

Also, as Neutra further points out, we 
have to take into consideration the very 
human failure to reconcile theory and 
practice. As he rightly says: “*. . . the 
human mind has also an innate tend- 
ency to remain divided into tightly sep- 
arated compartments.” The author’s 
thesis, throughout all chapters, is di- 
rected against such a tendency — hence 
the value of the book. Of particular in- 
terest to this reviewer is chapter nine, in 
which Neutra gives the machine its 
proper recognition — a recognition which 
again depends on emphasis and a reali- 
zation of the limitations of the machine. 

The volume is an example of the au- 
thor’s insistence on planning and was 
beautifully designed by John Begg, art 
director of the Oxford University Press. 

Mads: 


Correspondence 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

Your readers might be glad to know 
of the recent honor bestowed on Dr 
Becket Gibbs. He was the recipient of 
the Liturgical Music Award of the So- 
ciety of Saint Gregory of America on 
March 10, 1954. 

Through the kind invitation of the 
Right Reverend Francis J. Fuery, the 
ceremony was held in the beautiful Saint 
Martin’s Chapel of Saint Charles Semi- 
nary, Overbrook, Pennsylvania. The en- 
tire student body of the seminary, some 
450 in all, assisted at the Mass cele- 
brated by the Reverend John C. Selner, 
S.S., President of the Society of Saint 
Gregory, in the presence of the Most 
Reverend John F. O’Hara, Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, who was assisted by 
Monsignor Fuery, Rector of the Semi- 
nary, and Monsignor James A. Boylan, 
Vice-President of the Society of Saint 
Gregory. The choir sang several motets 
during the course of the Mass. 

Father Selner made the following 
formal announcement of the award at 
the conclusion of the Mass: “The So- 
ciety of Saint Gregory of America, de- 
sirous of promoting, fostering, and en- 
couraging a due regard for the legisla- 
tion of Holy Mother Church in behalf 
of appropriate music for the celebration 
of her sublime mysteries and sacred 
offices, petitions you to confer upon 
Harold Becket Gibbs the Liturgical 
Music Award in recognition of his many 
years of tireless effort in this regard and 
in public testimony of the dedication of 
his God-given talents to so worthy a 
cause.”’ 

After presenting Dr Gibbs with the 
Liturgical Award, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop spoke briefly, congratulat- 
ing Dr Gibbs on this honor and on his 
contribution to the cause of liturgical 
music in the United States and in the 
world. That another layman of the 
archdiocese of Philadelphia should be 
chosen for this singular award, he said, 
was a distinct honor to the archdiocese. 
Dr Gibbs was characterized as a most 
fitting choice in this Marian year, which 
will shortly see the canonization of Pope 
Pius x. He also made a thoughtful ref- 
erence to an earlier pope, Gregory the 
Great, a reformer of church music, who 
sent Augustine to England, and added 
in this connection that the names 
Harold and Becket are not without spe- 


cial significance. The ceremony closed 
with the Archbishop’s blessing. 

The members of the clergy and the 
society, as well as his friends and the 
student body who were present, will 
long remember the day. It was a day of 
rejoicing, the day when the work of the 
untiring choirmaster in the cause of 
church music was recognized and hon- 
ored. 

Yours truly, 
J. Vincent Hiccinson 


Nogoya, Japan 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

When I received the few numbers of 
LirurcicaL Arts, the first copies I had 
ever seen, they pressed home once again 
the thought so.well expressed by one of 
my Benedictine friends, a great mission- 
ary in present-day Japan, Dom Hilde- 
brand Yaiser, O.S.B.: ‘‘America is lead- 
ing the world in the realm of techniques 
and other material things; soon she will 
lead the world in the field of culture 
and in the realm of the spirit.’ Let us 
take, for instance, the two latest issues of 
LirurcicaL Arts, the Japan and India 
numbers. They have been eye-openers 
for quite a number of missionaries in this 
part of the world. 

For a quarter of a century I have stud- 
ied this country, its people, its religion, 
its culture, and its art. At the same time 
I have made an exhaustive research into 
the pronouncements of the Holy See 
with regard to the great problem of ac- 
commodation and the due respect we 
missionaries must have for indigenous 
cultures, so well expressed, for instance, 
by the unsurpassed words only recently 
spoken by the Holy Father: ‘‘The mis- 
sionary has to set out with charity, tak- 
ing advantage of what the non-Catholic 
has conserved in his spirit, the noble and 
good sentiments that he feels in the depth 
of his heart; without giving offense by 
indiscretion, without altering the virgin- 
ity of his thought or of his love, without 
jealously and without pride, assimilating 
the riches of his culture and working it 
out through meditation.” 

Yet, whenever a missionary hoists sail 
and tries to put into practice these di- 
rectives, he is confronted with dangerous 
rocks and shoals in all directions. The re- 
sult is often that most of the missionaries 
have given up, even trying a second 
time. And the outcome? You will have 
seen it with your own eyes while in Ja- 
pan. We have put up here church build- 
ings which seem to act like “tests of 
faith,” or rather like eyesores. There we 
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have to celebrate our unsurpassed mys- 
teries, whereas the non-Christians have 
beautiful temples. 

And then you put out these Japan and 
India issues which, I have been in- 
formed, have stimulated missionaries in 
many parts of the world. I do not mean 
to say that your short visits in different 
mission countries will solve or have 
solved overnight very complex problems 
of accommodation, but you certainly 
have brought us out of a complacent 
sleep; you have stirred us once again to 
action in order to try to put into prac- 
tice the wise papal pronouncements, 
difficult though it may be. Insofar as 
my humble self is concerned, you in- 
spired me to write an article which has 
already been translated into several lan- 
guages all over the world and which is 
still a constant subject of discussion and 
lively debates among missionaries here 
in the Far East.* If anything comes of 
it — and it seems that positive action is 
forthcoming, I have to thank Lirurct- 
cAL Arts, which inspired me. Even the 
people here now are tired — more than 
ever before—of their unbecoming 
places of worship —of their purely 
Swiss or European churches, most cer- 
tainly of decent design, but in which no 
Japanese elements are discernable. We 
have built very often as if the Japanese 
and their gorgeous culture simply did 
- not exist. But now quite a number of 
church builders here in Japan begin to 
give more attention to these difficult 
problems. 

There are already two buildings go- 
ing up which have catered more than 
before to the feeling of the Japanese who 
prefer to pray in semi-darkness rather 
than in full and bright light as is, un- 
fortunately, too often the case in the 
churches which have been built in Japan 
since the war. What we are up against 
here is a certain attitude of mind that is 

ready to accept any imported style 
- without inner life and without feeling 
the faintest doubt as to its applicability 

to the Japanese milieu, to the moun- 
tains, the rivers, and the rice fields. ‘This 
so-called modern style has become here 
a sort of ice-cold formula, passed on 
from one country to another; it has be- 
come a kind of vision that is transferred 
like a set of spectacles and that can be 
worn by a German or an American as 
well as a Japanese. No emotion, no per- 
sonal touch, and no warmth is involved. 


ee 


+ “En réfléchissant au probléme de ladapta- 
tion au Japon,” in Rythmes du Monde, Volume 
One, Number Two, 1953: 


Is it to be wondered that, according to a 
recent survey of obstacles to conversion 
in this country, one of the factors was 
our ugly churches? There is nothing 
unimportant if it is a question of guiding 
delicate souls to the truth. 

Your India number is really magnifi- 
cent, and it shows so clearly what can 
be done in the field of accommodation, 
if we only study indigenous elements 
and cultures well, and if we have the 
real attitude of mind. There is here, in 
this part of the world, a certain amount 
of objection from Catholic Japanese when 
we try to express Christian thoughts in 
Oriental forms. Yet, this should not de- 
ter us. Your India number, with the 
very good articles by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Gracias, and Angela Trindade 
and the gorgeous reproductions of 
churches in Indian style once again con- 
vinced me that we have to reéducate the 
Japanese Christians. And as far as my 
poor talents and time permit, I have 
started already to do so, and others 
with me. It may be that these lines will 
give you a lift if you should meet difficul- 
ties in your work as we have here. I 
personally should be very much in favor 
of your going to other mission lands, e.g., 
Africa, Indo China, Java, Bali, Lombok, 
Timor, and Flores. In these small Sunda 
Isles many of my classmates have al- 
ready achieved remarkable results in the 
field of adaptation, yet they are still 
confronted with many difficulties, and, 
as I have heard, they would be delighted 
if they could be stimulated to further 
activity by an outsider. I am personally 
convinced that your visit which, I hope, 
would be followed by a Flores, a Bali, 
or a Java number, would stir into still 
greater action my courageous colleagues, 
as you have already done for Japan and 
India. 

Every culture and every race has a 
beauty of its own, which will contribute 
in due time to the lustre and the splendor 
of Mother Church, once the radiance of 
different civilizations has been woven 
into the texture of the mystical body. 

Therefore the Church in Japan and, 
I think, the Church all over the mission 
field is waiting for new architects, archi- 
tects of genius and sympathy, of knowl- 
edge and of love, who will build all the 
treasures of Oriental beauty and virtue 
into the edifice of the Catholic Church 
as she rises in this beautiful island coun- 
try. Until now, we have preserved the 
teachings of Christ in vessels which out- 
wardly have borne patterns of the West. 
I think that the time is at hand when 
these vessels must be broken and new 


vessels be shaped on the potter’s wheels 
of the Gospel. Nothing will be lost in the 
process, but the doctrine, released like 
the precious perfume from the alabaster 
vase of Saint Mary Magdalene at the 
feet of Christ, will rise and fill a vast 
space, the whole Orient, with the sweet- 
ness of His teaching, and I am personally 
convinced that, in this process, LirurcI- 
cAL Arts will play an eminent réle by 
stimulating, inspiring, encouraging, and 
criticizing. May it be so! 
H.J.J.M. van STRAELEN, S.V.D., 
Professor of Nanzan University, 


Nagoya, Japan. 


Gorakhpur, India 
To the Editor of Lirurcica Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I have seen your very interesting 
November, 1953, issue of LirurRGICAL 
Arts devoted to Indian Christian arts. 
‘‘Shahbash!”” as we say here — very 
well done. First let me say that there 
was something really providential in the 
timing of that publication. Did you 
know that in October, ’53, the Standing 
Committee of the Catholic Bishops Con- 
ference of India (CBCI for short), dur- 
ing its annual meeting at Bangalore, 
had passed the following resolution: 
“Resolved that a Commission on Indian 
Christian Art in conformity with De- 
crees Nos. 352 to 356 of the First Plenary 
Council of India (Bangalore, 1950) be 
organized under the supervision of the 
Director of the Section on Education, 
and that the Right Reverend Jerome 
Malenfant, O.F.M.Cap., Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Gorakhpur, be the head of the 
same Commission.” I was just starting 
to get busy organizing that commission 
when the good news of your publication 
reached India. And very good news it 
was indeed, especially after I had seen 
the number in question. You could not 
have been more to the point to give us a 
helpful hand in our humble but difficult 
endeavors. As His Eminence Cardinal 
Gracias has so well said in his introduc- 
tion: “We feel greatly encouraged if 
other Catholic countries take cognizance 
of our ideals and achievements. We shall 
be enriched by a communication of ex- 
periences.” Yes, I believe your India 
number does that wonderfully. It is 
something like a kind of ““communion of 
saints.” In the field of liturgical arts, 
American Catholics and others of some 
western countries can almost be com- 
pared to the “Church Triumphant,” 
whilst we in India are still pretty much 
at the stage of the “Church Militant,” 
even if as much as that. 
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I said that your magazine will be an 
encouragement and an inspiration to us, 
especially to the workers on the new 
commission. More than that: for a good 
number of people in India, your India 
issue will reveal for the first time that 
there is such a thing as an Indian Chris- 
tian art, at least one in a slow process 
of formation. By the way, you might be 
interested to know that I had to an- 
nounce a contest for the best answer to 
this question: “What is Indian Christian 
Art?” We hardly speak of French Chris- 
tian art, or American Christian art, and 
so on. Prize for the best answer in India 
will be a copy of your India issue. The 
contest is open to magazine editors as 
well! 

I shall not pretend to analyze and 
judge the learned articles that fill your 
India number. By comparing it to your 
issues On various mission countries, one 
would even get the impression that 
Indian Christian art is far more ad- 
vanced than native Christian art in 
other countries of the East. This may 
not be a fact as yet, but we surely have 
tremendous potentialities in India along 
this line. One is glad to see among the 
authors of your articles not only veter- 
ans of the cause of Indian Christian art 
like Father Heras, but many relatively 
new converts to the cause as well. What 
is more significant, perhaps, the authors 
are not only priests — who should, of 
course, always be in the forefront of a 
movement concerning Church arts — 
but many laymen as well, artists who re- 
gard their calling as a true vocation and 
as a form of Catholic action. This is very 
promising. Among these last, one of the 
most enlightening might be Mr Karl 
Malte Heinz. He is not only an archi- 
tect of great talent and long experience, 
one who has the precious advantage of 
having a good training both in Western 
and in Jndian art and architecture. His 
views on church architecture, and es- 
pecially on an Indian style of churches 
— exemplified by illustrations as well as 
by words — do indeed “point the way 
for a solution of the problem of integra- 
tion and adaptation in India.”’ With him 
we are as far from the church “‘looking 
like a Hindu temple” as we are from 
nauseating pseudo-gothic and pseudo- 
baroque. I happen to know from other 
sources that for a professional artist, 
one also very keen on promoting Indian 
forms of Catholic art, he has remarkably 
Sane, moderate and understanding, yet at 
the same time challenging, views. I hope 
the tribe will forgive me the insinuation. 
Artists have their problems, but the 


missionaries that we all are in India also 
have theirs. I singled out the contribu- 
tion of Mr Heinz for another reason. 
If we could take care properly of Indian 
Catholic architecture, as fairly well indi- 
cated by him (and also by the very able 
Mr J. B. Fernandez), the other aspects 
of liturgical art in India — painting, 
statues, church decoration and supel- 
lectilia — could fairly well take care of 
themselves. They would follow naturally 
in the wake of a proper architecture, 
adapt themselves harmoniously to a true 
“Indian” church. The contrary practice 
has been one of our great drawbacks 
up to now in India. 

It is merely lack of space, and not of 
sincere appreciation, that prevents me 
from underlining the excellent things 
contained in the other articles. Why 
even such an unobtrusive hint as ap- 
pears under a certain photo of a church, 
“No comment needed” (an editor’s note, 
I suppose) is worth a long and eloquent 
dissertation, the charitable significance 
of which, I hope, will not be missed even 
by well-meaning people. One is happy to 
see some of the best articles signed by 
Indians. This also is a sign of the times 
and a great promise. But I wonder if one 
of the best things contained in the maga- 
zine is not in any of the ex-professo arti- 
cles, but in the letter of, Father Angelo 
Fernandez at the end. How right he 
is in saying that it is not a non-Chris- 
tian and not even a non-Catholic who 
will give a satisfactory answer — at 
least satisfactory for us Catholics — to 
the thorny question of Indian liturgi- 
cal arts. This also has been partly the 
trouble with us. It happens that our 
Protestant brethren have publicized a 
little more than we their achievements 
in Indian Christian arts. For instance, 
more pictures by Protestant artists have 
been published and put on the market. 
Some are fairly good, but others are not 
“the thing”’ at all for us or for Indians. 
One may be an outstanding artist, but 
Catholic art, liturgy, and piety have an 
atmosphere of their own, certain deli- 
cate proprieties and conventions that 
are not always respected, though un- 
intentionally, by a non-Catholic, even 
if he could understand them at all. In 
my humble opinion this is one of the 
chief causes of the present discredit of 
Indian Christian art in certain quar- 
ters. Why, the lack of ready exhibits has 
sometimes led some of us to have re- 
course at the last moment even to 
Hindus, in order to have something to 
show in foreign exhibitions! Let us hope 
this desperate and damaging expedient 


will no longer have to be resorted to in 
future, whatever may be the skill and 
goodwill of such artists. This letter of 
Father Fernandez is interesting to me 
for another reason. All your articles 
are by professional artists or by ardent 
promoters of Indian Christian art. To 
some extent, these may succeed in con- 
vincing only readers already having the 
same bent of mind. Whereas to my 
knowledge, Father Fernandez cannot 
be accused of being “‘crazy about Indian 
art.” Yet he has expressed excellent 
views on the subject. It is the support of 
such unbiased people we need badly; 
let us hope more will be forthcoming. 

I must conclude. I hear you are leav- 
ing for Mexico. I wish you a happy and 
fruitful tour. I wonder if you will be 
interested in finding out and telling us 
what supposed affinities exist between 
the extinct Maya culture and art and 
the art of India. 

Yours truly, 
JEROME MALENFANT, O.F.M.Cap., 
Prefect Apostolic of Gorakhpur, India. 
Director, Commission on Indian 


Christian Art of the C.B.C.I. 


Bishop’s House, 

Bankipore, 

Patna, India 
To the Editor of LrrurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for the copies of 
the November issue of LrrurcIcAL ARTS 
you sent me. I congratulate you on the 
fine job you did on a very difficult under- 
taking. 

We are most grateful to you for de- 
voting one whole issue of the quarterly to 
religious art and architecture in India. 
You have done the Church in India a 
great service, as this will surely stimulate 
much interest and, let us hope, valuable 
activity in the right direction. 

In the struggle to provide at least 
the bare essentials for Catholic worship, 
we are often inclined to forget about 
artistic effects. The excuse of additional 
expense is often given, but too often the 
additional expense spoken of is based on 
nebulous notions rather than on some- 
thing definite on a drawing board that 
can be estimated in rupees. 

With the encouragement you have 
given us, let us hope that we will develop 
some first class artists and architects so 
that next time you wish to devote some 
space in LirurcicaL Arts to India, you 
will find an abundance of truly inspiring 
material. 

Yours truly, 
} A. F. Witpermuts, S.J. 


